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This research paper, using Tibetans sources, examines 
General ZorawarSingh’s background and his most celebrated but ill- 
fated campaign to Tibet in1841, including the composition of the 
soldiers who accompanied the Generaland what become of them 
after the war. How did this invasion and subsequenttreaty become 
important for the region? Finally how have we divided our history 
and icons? Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1786-1839) called his kingdom 
Sarkar Khalsa or Khalsa Sarkar. This terminology has been used to 
describe his kingdom in the paper. 


Introduction 

The Jammu & Kashmir Rifles, an infantry regiment of 
Indian army,celebrates 15th April every year as Zorawar Day to 
commemorate birth and success of the legendary commander 
who is considered as an architect ofthis regiment'. The forerunner 
of the regiment was raised in 1821 by Gulab Singh Dogra, a key 
Hindu general of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of Punjab, 
Kashmir & Peshawar. The regiment takes recruits from the state of 
Jammu & Kashmir and neighbouring state of Himachal Pradesh. 


Zorawar Singh is credited with the conquest of Ladakh 
(now partof Jammu & Kashmir state) in 1834, which was an 
independent state but culturally part of Tibetan Buddhism and also 
known as Little Tibet. He later led a successful campaign against 
Gilgit-Baltistan (now part of Pakistan administered Kashmir) in 
1839/40. However he is mostly remembered for hisdaring campaign 
in Tibet in 1841 and enjoys an iconic status among Hindu Dogra 
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community of Jammu region? (part of Jammu & Kashmir state) 
similarto what Hari Singh Nalwa enjoys among Sikhs. 


Who was Zorawar Singh? 

There is no consensus among historians about Zorawar 
Singh's place of birth. Major G. Carmichael Smyth, author of the 
book A Reigning Familyof Lahore, says that he was a native of 
Kussal, near Riasi, in Jammu & Kashmir state.? Hutchison and Vogel 
have stated that he was a native of Kahlur (Bilaspur) state, now 
in Himachal Pradesh.* A modern writer NarsingDas Nargis, on the 
basis of information supplied to him by a great grandson of 
Zorawar Singh, mentions in his book that Zorawar was born in a 
Rajput family about AD 1786 in the village of Ansora, in Kangra 
district.° 


Brigadier Gurbachan Singh Bal in his book Jarnai/ Zorawar 
Singh has stated that he made enquiries with the Tehsildar of Riasi 
and the latter gave the same information as Nasing Das Nargis. 
Zorawar was the second son of Thakur Harjit Singh. His elder 
brother was Sardar Singh and younger brotherwas Dalip Singh. 


Diwan Kirpa Ram who held an important position in the court 
of MaharajaGulab Singh wrote a biography in 1850s on the premier 
called Gu/abnama. In this account, Zorawar Singh is sometimes 
mentioned as ‘Kahluria’’ i.e. native of Kahlur state which is consistent 
with Hutchison and Vogel's account. However all accounts agree that 
he joined the services of Gulab Singh and very soon became an 
important military commander. 


Divided history 

Gulab Singh had a humble beginning at Lahore but due to 
his bravery andmilitary skills he was given Jammu as /ag/r and the 
title of Raja by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. His brother Dhyan Singh 
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Dogra was the Prime Minister at Lahore and the third brother also 
held an important position in the court. Dhyan Singh's son Hira 
Singh Dogra was given the title of ‘Farzan e Khas (favoured son)’ 
and had a chair in the court unlike his father®. Giani Gian Singh in 
his book Raj Khalsa blames Dhyan Singh Dogra for withholding 
letters from Maharaja which were sent by Hari Singh Nalwa asking 
for reinforcements during the campaign of Jamrud (now in Pakistan— 
Afghanistan border) in 1837. Giani also states that Dhyan Singh 
Dogra sent soldiers who treacherously and fatally wounded Nalwa.? 


Following the death of Maharaja, the three Dogra brothers 
at Lahorewere running the government and were almost de-facto 
rulers. Dhyan Singh, his son and younger brother Suchet were 
involved in political intrigues and conspiracies which led to murder 
of Sikh rulers and princes. Hira Singh Dogra attacked his uncle 
Suchet Singh with an army. In the battle, Suchet Singh Dogra was 
killed. Later they were themselves killed along with Gulab Singh’sson 
Udham Singh Dogra during the bloody and sad part of Punjab 
history.'° 


Harbans Singh in Sikh Encyclopaedia writes that Gulab 
Singh's intrigues against the Lahore government including 
grabbing the property of late Maharani Chand Kaur infuriated the 
Khalsa army that in 1845 a force 35,000strong was sent against him 
to Jammu. He was brought to Lahore as a hostageand was allowed 
to return to Jammu as he agreed to pay a fine of 68 lakh rupees, 
with a promise of future good behaviour. Later Gulab Singh wrote 
and invited British East India Company to invade Punjab promising 
them of his support in lieu of some territory. Subsequently he did 
not participate in the Anglo Sikh war but provided military 
intelligence to Brigadier Wheeler at Ludhiana. Nevertheless Gulab 
Singh was an able army general and he grabbedthe opportunity to 
carve an independent kingdom for himself."! 
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Due to the above, Sikhs blamed Dogras for betraying and 
subsequentloss of kingdom. This is only partially true. The biggest 
betrayal which cost Khalsa Sarkar dearly was when their 
commanders Tej Singh and Lal Singh betrayed during First Anglo 
Sikh war (1845-46) and were in constant contactwith British. Their 
strategic withdrawal of armed forces gave British a huge edge in the 
war. There were not Dogras but Brahmins who converted and 
become Sikhs. Tej Singh was not even a Punjabi; he was a Brahmin 
from Meerut (now in Uttar Pradesh). The successors of Ranjit Singh 
also need to share the blame as they were not as able and astute as 
the late Maharaja. Theirinternal squabbling, political intrigues and 
mismanagement of armed forces that became too powerful is also 
to be blamed." 


Due to this discord between Sikhs and Dogras, Gu/abnama, 
an important account on Dogras written as biography of Gulab Singh 
exalts him but ignored the Sikh contribution. Gulab Singh is 
portrayed as independent ruler during Ranjit Singh’s reign which is 
far from truth. He became independent ruler in 1846 and the British 
bestowed upon him the title of Maharaja. Nevertheless it is 
remarkable that a person from humble origins with his grit and 
determinationis able to form a kingdom for himself. 

Sikhs are not at all mentioned in the above account in relation to 
Khalsa Sarkar’s conquest of Ladakh, Gilgit- Baltistan & campaign of 
Tibet by Zorawar Singh. Instead it is portrayed as Gulab Singh 
Dogra’s conquest and in passingit is mentioned that Gulab Singh 
was nominally under Khalsa Sarkar. The reality was that prior to ‘his 
services to British’, he was under Khalsa Sarkar and his title was ‘Raja’ 
but had some internal autonomy over Jammu region. 

During the revolt of 1857, Maharaja Randhir Singh Dogra sent his 
troops to assist British in the siege of Delhi which was under the 
control of ‘rebels’. Abdul Latif a resident of Delhi wrote a personal 
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diary titled 7857 ka TareekhiRoznamcha during the siege of Delhi 
by the British in 1857. He hated rebels but his diary gives vital 
information. On 17th August 1857 he wrote “200 Sikhs sepoys 
belonging to the army of Jammu Raja came to join the rebel forces.” 
Even till this time Dogra rulers had Sikhs in their army." 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a secular and had an eye for talent, 
his ministersand commanders were from Sikh, Hindu, Muslim and 
European Christian communities. 


During his reign for 40 years from 1799-1839 not a single 
person was givencapital punishment. Captain Leopold Von Orlich, a 
contemporary German working in East India Company, in his book 
Travels in India including Sinde& Punjab pays his tribute to Ranjit 
Singh that he was “Porus of our days” and “In battle, he was always 
seen at the head of his troops, and foremostin combat; he twice 
crossed the Indus with his cavalry, in the very face ofthe enemy, 
and gained the victory. And by means of excessive liberality, he 
attached faithful servants and brave warriors to himself.”"4 


The Indian books on Zorawar Singh ignore the Tibetan 
sources which areimportant resource to understand the legendary 
campaign which defined and demarcated the border between India 
and Tibet (& China) in modern times. 


Permission to invade Western Tibet Zorawar Singh was 
desirous of acquiring territory. Sohan Lal Suri who was a vakil or 
attorney at Lahore under Khalsa Sarkar wrote 5 volumes 
monumental work in Persian Umdat ut Tawarikh keptrecord of all 
important events in Lahore court. This work records that Zorawar 
Singh met Maharaja Ranjit Singh in village Jandiala Sher Khan in 
March 1836 and expressed his readiness to “kindle the fires of 
fighting” and “by the grace of ever triumphant glory of the Maharaja, 
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he would take possession of it (Tibet).”. The Maharaja politely 
declined him to undertake this adventure’. 


Victor Jacquemont, a French botanist and geologist visited 
Lahore in March 1831 and later passed away in December 1832. His 
letters were latter published and gives an insight into inquisitive 
nature of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In one of his conversations with 
the French Botanist, Maharaja asks him about Tibet. The former told 
him of high altitude, cold weather, barren land and poor country. 
The Maharaja has been quoted that he will not botherto conquer a 
poor country.'© 


Giani Gian Singh in his book Raj Kha/sa mentions Zorawar 
Singh's visit at Lahore court following the victory over Ladakh in 
1836. Zorawar was given honour and expensive ‘saropa’ among 
other gift. Zorawar again sort permission to attack Tibet and annex 
it to Khalsa Sarkar. The Maharaja said he was proud of brave 
generals like Zorawar but it was not the opportune timeto invade 
Tibet. 


The Maharaja had diplomatically declined a_ similar 
permission to the celebrated Sikh General Hari Singh Nawla when 
latter wanted to cross Kyberand attack Afghanistan. The astute 
Maharaja was well aware of the problemssuch an invasion may 
encounter as both these regions had a very difficult terrain and 
these countries were not rich in natural resources by any stretch of 
imagination. Zorawar had a better luck with Maharaja's successor 
Sher Singhwho agreed with his proposal. Campaign to Tibet 1841 


Most modern Indian accounts state that Zorawar army 
consisted for HinduDogras and some Buddhist Ladakhis. However 
Tibetan sources clearly state that Zorawar Singh led a Sikh force 
during his campaigns in Ladakh and Tibet. The book 7/bet A Political 
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History by Tsepon W. D. Shakabpa is an important source which 
cannot be overlooked. The writer is considered an authority on 
Tibetan history and has written many books on Tibetan history and 
culture. Tsepon (1907-89) was a Tibetan nobleman, scholar and 
former Finance Minister of the government of Tibet. 


Tsepon states that Zorawar Singh with Sikh and Ladakhi 
troops entered Tibet and fighting took place at Ngari Korsum in 
western Tibet between his army and a Tibetan force commanded 
by the generals, Dapon Shatra and Dapon Surkhang. Tsepon 
mentions that Zorawar Singh's predominantly Sikhforces defeated 
the ill-equipped Tibetans and advanced up to Taklakhar in Purang, 
Western Tibet." 


It is further mentioned that large scale Tibetan 
reinforcements were sentto western Tibet under the command of 
the council minister, Kalon Pallhun. The fighting lasted several 
months, and as winter approached, Kalon Pallhun intensified his 
efforts and succeeded in driving Zorawar Singh's troops out of 
Taklakhar, where the battle lasted five days. The author adds that 
heavy snowbegan to fall and the half-frozen Sikhs, unaccustomed 
to such conditions, were unable to prevent the Tibetans from 
descending upon them and fierce hand-to-hand combat ensued. 
Zorawar Singh was recognised by the platoon commander Migmar 
who hurled a spear at him brought him to ground and carried his 
head back to the Tibetan camp. 


We are told that three thousand Sikhs were killed in the 
battle. Sevenhundred Sikhs and two Ladakhi ministers were taken 
prisoner. The remainderof the defeated army fled towards Ladakh 
and was pursued by the Tibetansalmost as far as Leh. The Tibetan 
finally halted at a place called Dumra,now called Nupra. After 
several months Raja Gulab Singh sent 8,000 Sikh reinforcements 
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into Ladakh under the command of Dewan Hari Chand andWazir 
Ratun. The Tibetan generals, Dapon Shatra and Dapon Surkhang, 
with approximately 60 troops, were captured and taken to Leh, the 
capital of Ladakh. At Leh, the capital of Ladakh, the party was met 
by Kalon Pallhun’s representative, who negotiated with Dewan Hari 
Chand. It was agreed, undera temporary treaty, that the Tibetan 
troops would be withdrawn from Dumraand that neither party 
would violate the other's territory. Those prisoners wishing to 
return to their own country would be allowed to do so. They agreed 
to draw up a more comprehensive treaty later on. The two Tibetan 
generals 

and the captured soldiers were repatriated. 


Most interestingly the author mentions that 1/3 of the Sikh 
and Ladakhi prisoners elected to remain in Tibet. The Sikhs were 
resettled in the warmer regions of southern Tibet by the 
government and many of them married Tibetan girls. The Sikhs are 
known to have introduced the cultivation of apricots, apples, 
grapes, and peaches into the country. Zorawar Singh's army had 
been well equipped with firearms and cannon, while the Tibetans were 
armed with swords, spears, bows, and a few primitive muskets brought 
from Mongolia. Tsepon says that Tibetans admitted that they owed 
victory to the heavy snowfall."” 


How could Sikhs be led by a Dogra General? 

The above account answered few questions but raised 
many more. Wasit a usual practice for Khalsa Sarkar’s Army to be 
led by a commander from different religion? Did the Tibetan 
confused Dogras with Sikhs? Did Chinese fought or assisted 
Tibetans in the war? If it had not snowed, would Zorawar Singh have 
won the battle? Lastly what became of these Sikhs who decided to 
stay in Tibet? 
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The book One Hundred Thousand Moons: An Advanced 
Political Historyof Tibet by Tsepon W.D. Shakabpa, translated and 
annotated by Derek F. Maher provides the answer. 


In relation to the 1834 Ladakh expedition of Zorawar Singh, 
Shakabpa states that the army was led by Hindu Officers and 
composed mainly of soldiers from Sikh faith. Tibetans were aware of 
difference between Hindu and Sikh religion. The author mentions 
that in 1841 the emboldened Zorawar Singh attacked Tibet itself 
with Sikhs and Ladakhi troops under his command.'® 
Alexander Cunningham in his book Ladak, Physical, Statistical and 
Historical Notices of the Surrounding Countries gives the names of 
8 chief officers who led the 1834 campaign of Ladakh under Wazir 
Zorawar Singh,6 of them are Hindus, one Muslim and Sikh each. 
The account of Ladakh campaign by Zorawar Singh in this book is 
based on Dogra Officer Basti Ram's recollections which were provided 
in 1847 at the request of Cunningham.'? He does not comment on the 
composition of the army but this description of the officers is 
consistent with the Tibetan sources. 


The book 7he Indian Conquest of the Himalayan Territories 
by Sukhdev Singh Charak, published in 1978, in appendix provides 
‘Minutes by Lt Governor TC Robertson at Meerut dated 28th 
September 1841’ states “His (Zorawar Singh) part at that post 
(Tuklakote, Tibet) is understood to have been lately increased, but 
is not thought to exceed seven or eight hundred Sikhs with a rabble 
of some thousand Ladakhis”. Charak has stated that these minutes 
are part of ‘Secret proceeding of the foreign department, 11 
October 1841, No. 50 - National Archives of India, New Delhi.2° Charak 
in his account has not mentioned Sikhs. Like other Indian authors, 
he states that Dogra and Ladakhi soldiers accompanied Zorawar 
Singh. It seems that appendices were added but Charak did not 
counter check them with his account. 
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More surprisingly, he states that Sikhs were jealous of Dogras! 
At that time, Dhyan Singh was the Prime Minister at Lahore, Gulab 
Singh was key generaland fighting at Afghan border, Suchet and 
Hira Singh Dogra held important positions in the Lahore Court. 
Gulab Singh was conferred the title of Rajaof Jammu by the 
Maharaja who presided over the installation ceremony in Akhnur, 
near Jammu, on 16th June 1822. 


Strangely in his book, Charak when quoting British accounts 
and reports, have added the word ‘Dogra’ in brackets next to Sikhs. 
Thus implying that they were Dogras not Sikhs but these British 
accounts mention Dogra as well.Using the same principle, I can 
imply that when Cunningham state ‘Dogras’ it should have been 
Sikhs! The British and Tibetan were well aware of the differences 
between Sikhs and Dogras. 


Was it a usual practice for army to be led by a commander 
from different religion? A History of the Sikhs: From the Origin of 
the Nation to the Battlesof the Sutlej— JD Cunningham written just 
after First Anglo Sikh war provides details of Khalsa Sarkar Army. 
Diwan Sawan Mall, Hindu Khatri, Governor of Multan had an 
infantry mainly consisting of Muslims and some Sikhs. Mian Prithi 
Singh, a Hindu held one of the artillery divisions which mainly 
consisted of Muslims. Diwan Ajudhia Prashad, a Hindu commanded 
infantry and cavalry divisions consisting of Sikh soldiers. Diwan 
Jodha Ram, a Hindu headed an infantry and cavalry divisions 
consisting of Sikh, Muslims and Hindu Dogras. There are numerous 
other examples where Sikh generals were leadinga mixed regiment 
hence it is not out of ordinary for a Hindu Rajput (ZorawarSingh) to 
lead a regiment of Sikhs as they formed the majority of infantry & 
cavalry. The Muslims formed the majority in artillery divisions.' 

In addition to British who were keeping tabs on the progress of 
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Zorawar Singh, the newspapers ‘Agra Akhbar’ reported the 
‘encroachment of the Seikhs (Sikhs) upon the celestial empire 
continues’. It further stated that Zorawar Singh faced little 
resistance and Sikhs are ‘virtual masters’ of mountainous regions of 
Tibet, ‘1300 miles in length and proportionate breath’. This was also 
reported in many British newspapers and even in 7he New York 
Herald newspaper in January 1842.22 


Did Chinese fight or assist Tibetans in the war? 

As per Tibetan sources, during the first Gurkha-Tibetan war 
(1788-89), the Chinese emperor sent military assistance to Tibet as 
an ally (or vassal state). 


Subsequently during the Tibetan Sikh war (1841-42) and the 
second Gurkha-Tibetan war (1855-56), China did not send military 
assistance or even general assistance such as weapons. The 
bodyguard of the Chinese Ambassador in Lhasa did not exceed 100 
during this time. The Manchu (Qing) government was unable to 
replace those who transferred or who became ill or died. The people 
of mixed Tibetan-Chinese heritage served in their place. It was time 
of tremendous difficulties for China as she was fighting the Opium 
War (1839-42) with Britain and France (1857-60). The Taiping 
Rebellion (1850- 64) also occurred just after this period. Shakabpa 
rightly says that this it was tumultuous time in China. 


Zorawar Singh lost due to snow and severe cold weather 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet by AH Francke, is based on all 
contemporary sources confirms that Tibetan assertion that Zorawar 
Singh's army was equipped with cannons and modern rifles. In 
contrast Tibetan army had one matchlock to ten soldiers. Even 
swords were rare and they relied on clubs, bows/arrows, and stone 
flinging.*? The Tibetans admitted that they owed victory to the heavy 
snowfall. Alexander Cunningham has given graphic details about the 
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ordeal of the Indian army. In May 1841 Zorawar with his 5,000 men 
entered Rudok and Garo which were won without striking a single 
blow. 


On 7th November and 19th November, Zorawar Singh had 
sent small forces of 300 and 600 men respectively to oppose the 
advance of Tibetan whomade good use of terrain and surrounded 
them and cut them to pieces. The two armies first met on the 10th 
December, and began a desultory fire at each other, which 
continued for three days. On the 12th December 1841 the great 
Zorawar Singh was killed. 


The Khalsa Sarkar soldiers fought under very great 
disadvantages. The battle-field was more than 15,000 feet above the 
sea, and the time mid-winter, when even the day temperature never 
rises above the zero and the intense cold of night can only be borne 
by people well covered with sheepskins and surrounded by fires. 
Alexander records that for several nights the Indian troops had been 
exposed to all the bitterness of the climate. Many had lost the use 
of their fingers and toes and all were more or less frost-bitten. The 
only fuel procurable was the Tibetan furze, which yields much more 
smoke than fire and the more reckless soldiers had actually burned 
the stocks of their musketsto obtain a little temporary warmth. 
Alexander adds that on the last fatal day (12th December) not one- 
half of the men could handle their arms. 


Strategic error & British advice 

Zorawar received a communication from Alexander 
Cunningham (who was at Garhwal, now in Uttarakhand) who 
advised him to return back to Ladakh as winter was approaching. 
Brigadier Bal has severely criticised Cunningham's advice and 
laments that Zorawar agreed to it. In Brigadier Bal’s view, Zorawar 
should have gone further to Brahmaputra valley where temperature 
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is much higher and he could have ran over Lhasa and stayed the 
winter in the capital with his army. The capital had numerous 
houses, fort,a palace and monasteries where his army could have 
stayed easily in warm conditions. 


A cursory glance at the geography & temperature around 
Lhasa suggests that despite its high elevation, Lhasa has a 
monsoon-influenced warm- summer humid continental climate 
and the valley location protects the city from intense cold or heat 
and strong winds. The city gets plenty of sunshine and is sometimes 
called the “sunlit city” by Tibetans. Hence in the city of Lhasa, 
although the temperature does drop below freezing, the average 
meantemperature is higher than Western Tibet.”4 


It seems bit odd that Zorawar Singh, a veteran of various 
expeditionsin cold and mountainous countries was unaware of this 
fact. Especially as Zorawar harboured an ambition to win over Tibet 
for so long he would have planned it well. 


By June 1841, Zorawar had won over Western Tibet and 
unfortunately heheeded to A Cunningham's advice and sent some 
of his army back to Ladakhalong with his wife and while rest of the 
army halted in Western Tibet. This was a grave mistake and Zorawar 
had to pay it with his life. Brig Bal is ofthe opinion that it was 
sinister advice from the British as they did not wanted Zorawar to 
succeed in his mission, What became of these Sikhs who decidedto 
stay in Tibet? 


The book One Hundred Thousand Moons: An Advanced 
Political Historyof Tibet’ provides answer to this query. More than 
200 Sikh soldiers (other account referred later mentions just over 
100) elected to remain in Tibet wherethey settled in Lhasa, Yarlung, 
Chongye and other are in the South. Many of these soldiers married 
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Tibetan women, adopted local customs and worked as butchers, 
cultivated fruit trees and performed other work. Tsepon adds that 
owning to their status as outsiders in Tibetan culture, many of 
them seemto have been identified with other marginalised people, 
a fact which may have contributed to their gradual conversion to 
Islam. They became knownas the ‘Singpa Khache’ (sing pa kha che) 
people, a curious blending of namesfor Sikh and Islamic faiths. The 
Singpa Khaches came to be stalwarts of the Lhasa Islamic 
community and their status was legitimised by the fact that Singpa 
butchers were subsequently selected to provide meat for the table 
of the Dalai Lama. Tsepon states that there are many descendants 
of the Sikhs inthe Lhokha region. 


The book 7he Indian Conquest of the Himalayan Territories 
provides a translation of Persian letter dated 1st January 1857 
regarding repatriationof 106 soldiers of General Zorawar Singh. The 
letter addressed to Maharaja Gulab Singh mentions that 106 
persons arrived in Kathmandu at the British resident but only 56 
agreed to return back to Kashmir. The remaining flatly refused as 
they had married in Tibet and had families over there. This concurs 
with the Tibetan sources and another example of grey and complex 
human nature. Even after 15 years (war was in 1841/42) Gulab Singh 
was concernedabout the soldiers (Sikhs and Ladakhis) who were left 
behind in Tibet. Charakhas stated that this letter is preserved in the 
Government Archival Respiratory,Jammu Persian Records File No. 
139, for the year 1855-57. 


Reasons for invasion 

Brig Bal wrote that Zorawar Singh was always desirous of 
winning new territory. In 1819 when Khalsa Sarkar won Kashmir from 
Afghans, the newly appointed Governor sent a message to the 
Ladakhi ruler to continue the annualtribute which they were paying 
to the Afghans. The Ladakhi readily obliged and they it was not until 
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1833 when they withheld the tribute, they gave a pretext for 
Zorawar to attack them. Raja Dhyan Singh Dogra was the Prime 
Minister at Lahore, impressed upon the Maharaja to let Zorawar 
Singh lead the campaign. The Maharaja accepted the proposal and 
asked the Kashmiri Governor not to interfere (who was also keen to 
attack Ladakh) and instructed Raja Gulab Singh Dogra to make 
arrangement to invade Ladakh. Zorawar Singh was given the task 
to lead the campaign. 


Alliance of Khalsa Sarkar & Nepal 

JD Cunningham has suggested Zorawar Singh also intended 
on monopolizing the trade in shawl-wool from Tibet to India. The 
British East India Company also feared an alliance between Sikhs and 
Nepal. By annexing western Tibet, the Khalsa Sarkar would have 
been neighbours with Nepal. The S/kh Encyclopaedia records 
Bhupal Singh, son of famous Gorkha generalAmar Singh Thapa who 
became an officer in a battalion in the Sikh army under Frenchman, 
General Ventura returned to Nepal and was appointed to command 
a check post on the Indo Nepalese border. Two years later Bhupal 
Singh was selected to lead an embassy to Lahore. He left Kathmandu 
on June1840, but the mission returned without transacting much 
business owing to the death in Lahore of crown Prince Nau Nihal 
Singh. 


The Nepalese sent an emissary to Zorawar Singh when later 
was a Taklakot(Western Tibet). The emissary was well received by 
Zorawar Singh. Most interestingly, in January 1857, when 56 
soldiers left in Tibet following the Tibetan-Sikh war of 1841 were 
repatriated back to India through Nepal, the Nepalese ruler at 
Kathmandu received these soldiers with honour and respect. They 
were given silver medal of appreciation. One such medal was put 
on auction in London in 2015.° 
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The medal have an inscription in Urdu and translation is as 
follows 


(Presented to) 

By the orders of Sri Maharajahiraja Surendra Vikram Shah Bahadur 
and Sri Jang Bahadur Rana Maharaja in Samvat 1912 (1855-56 CE), 
inwar with Tibet secured the release of Khalsa soldiers from Jammu 
whowere imprisoned for 15 years. 


Following the victory of Nepal in the third Gurkha-Tibetan 
war in 1855, one of the clauses of the subsequent peace treaty 
signed in 1856 specified that the Khalsa Sarkar prisoners captured 
in 1841 be released. The clause wasinserted at the request of the 
British acting on behalf of Gulab Singh Dogra , who was now their 
ally. 


The question arises that why would the Nepalese ruler 
present thesedefeated and stranded soldiers from Khalsa Sarkar 
with medals? The inscription is self glorifying but these soldiers were 
also given robe of honours.It seems that the British suspicion was 
not unfounded that Khalsa Sarkar andNepal had nefarious plan to 
form an alliance once they became neighbouringstates following 
the conquest on Western Tibet. Although these soldiers failed to 
complete this goal but it seems that the Nepalese ruler recognised 
their difficult campaign and commended their efforts. 


Obviously it was not done in so many words as Nepal was a 
British ally now. 


Descendants of Zorawar Singh's soldiers in Darjeeling 

Colonel (Retd) Sarabjit Singh told me that in 2002 when he 
was postedat Darjeeling (West Bengal) as Commandant GRD, 
GHOOM (Darjeeling)he met a descendant of the Sikh soldier of 
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Zorawar Singh who stayed behindin Tibet. This person ran a shop 
in Chowrasta Bazar in Darjeeling informed him that his ancestors 
were Sikhs. Col Singh (with turban and beard) had been to the shop 
3-4 times before and this Tibetan person volunteered this 
information. He told him that his ancestors were Sikh soldiers who 
went to Tibet with Maharaja Ranjit Singh's army but later were taken 
prisoners by thelocal Tibetan army. After the treaty, the Sikh army 
refused to take them backand these soldiers married local women 
and their descendants tried to embrace the Buddhist faith but were 
not accepted by the local Tibetan community. Then gradually these 
people converted to Islam, the only other religion in theregion (This 
is confirmed in the Tibetan book One Hundred Thousand Moons:An 
Advanced Political History of Tibet. Col Singh informed me that 
there would have been more descendants in Darjeeling. 


Although this Muslim Tibetan gentleman with Sikh ancestry 
got one bit wrong i.e. Sikh army refused to accept back the prisoners 
of war, this accountfurther strengthens the claim that Sikh soldiers 
accompanied Zorawar Singh. 


Samadhi (Tomb) of Zorawar Singh 


Both Hari Singh Nalwa and Zorawar Singh died while leading 
their armiesin the battle. Their final resting places are out of bounds 
for most Indians andSikhs. A humble room exists in Jamrud Fort to 
mark the last resting place of the great Sikh commander Nalwa. The 
fort which was constructed by Nalwa himself is at the entrance to 
the Khyber Pass, now in Pakistan. The Fort is under the control of 
Pakistani Army hence out of bounds for most civilians. 

It is said that the Tibetans constructed a memorial in the shape of a 
chortenor samadhi (tomb) wherein the remains of the Zorawar 
Singh have been kept.The tomb is a mere heap of stones erected at 
a distance of a few kilometers from Burang town (also known as 
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Purang) in Tibet Autonomous Region of China, in a secluded place. 
There is neither a concrete foundation nor brick walling has been 
done. 


Indians who visit this area are quite aggrieved to see the 
state of the tomb of legendary general from their country. But is it 
Zorawar's tomb? 


AH Francke in his book agrees with the famous mountaineer Dr 
TG Longstaff that the ruined tomb looks far too old to be Zorawar’s 
grave. He connects theruins with Muhammad Haidar Dughlat Beg, 
ruler of Kashmir and first cousinof Mughal Emperor Babur'’ failed 
Tibetan campaign of 1532 A.D. 


Song of Zorawar’s wife 

During my research, I stumbled upon very intriguing 
passage. In the bookA History of Western Tibet: One of the Unknown 
Empires by August HermannFrancke and published in 1907 contains 
a translation of Ladakhi folk song onZorawar Singh. 


Francke states that the Ladakhis sing a song of Zorawar's wife 
whom theybelieve to have accompanied her husband to Ladakh, 
and had to return aloneacross the Zoji Pass (between Srinagar & 
Leh). According to the author in thissong Urdu words are ‘mixed in 
a quaint war’ with the Tibetan language. 


I do not wish to eat bread received from the sinful 
northerners; I do not wish to drink water received from the sinful 
northerners. Amidst the inhabitants of this land I have no friends 
and relations;In the northern plain I have no brothers and friends. 


In the place of friends and relations I had only Zorawar.In the 
place of brothers and friends I had only Zorawar. 
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And it was only Zorawar who made me a despised widow. 

And it was only Zorawar who made his queen a despised widow. 
When arriving on the Zoji Pass, my fatherland can be seen. 

When arriving on the Zoji Pass, Lahore and the Panjab can been 
seen. 

Although I can see my fatherland, I shall not arrive there. 

Although I can see my fatherland, Zorawar’s queen will not arrive 
there. 6 


It is interesting to note that fatherland is used for Punjab and 
Lahore. The words like ‘Mulkh’, ‘Watan’ & ‘Desh’ are all masculine 
words for country. During the freedom struggle against British rule in 
the 20th century, the country was referred as motherland and 
depicted as lady in chains. Nevertheless this is a very fascinating 
poem. I wish we had the original Ladakhi poem so that itcould be 
translated into Punjabi and Hindi languages. 


Treaty 

AH Francke in his book has stated that he studied the treaty 
signed betweenKhalsa Sarkar and Tibetans in 1842 but it was full of 
spelling and grammar mistakes. He even alleged that lot of 
interpolations have been done and henceit is not legible. 
However we have a number of English translations available now, I 
have decided to include the one found in the book One Hundred 
Thousand Moons:An Advanced Political History of Tibet. The author 
Tsepon W. D. Shakabpa’s stature, I believe overrides other 
translations (done by other Tibetans). 
All treaties signed by Sikh chiefs and rulers since early eighteenth 
centurywas signed in the name of Khalsa Ji. Maharaja Sher Singh, the 
Khalsa Sarkar ruler is referred as Sri Maharajah Sahib. Gulab Singh is 
referred as Maharajah Sahib. 


Interestingly the treaty states “Sri Maharajah Sahib and the 
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Lama Guru of Lhasa will live together as members of the same 
household.” 


This treaty is in two parts 

Sri Khalsa ji Apsarant Sri Maharajah; Lhasa representative 
Cabinet Minister Zurkhang; investigator Dapon Pelzhi, commander 
of forces; Balana, the representative of Gulam Kahandin; and the 
interpreter Amir Shah, have written this letter sitting together. We 
have agreed that we have no ill-feelings because of the past war. 
The two kings will henceforth remain friends forever. The 
relationship between Maharajah Gulab Singh of Kashmir and the 
Lama Guru of Tibet (DalaiLama) is now established. The Maharajah 
Sahib, with God (Konchok)as his witness, promises to recognise the 
ancient boundaries, which should be looked after by each side 
without resorting to warfare. Whenthe descendants of the early 
kings, who fled from Ladakh to Tibet, now return, they will be 
restored to their former stations. The annual envoy from Ladakh to 
Tibet will not be stopped by Sri Maharajah. Trade between Ladakh 
and Tibet will continue as usual Tibetan government traders 
coming into Ladakh will receive free transport and accommodation 
as before, and the Ladakhi envoy will, in turn, receive the same 
facilities in Lhasa. The Ladakhi will take an oath before God that they 
will not intrigue or create new troubles in Tibetanterritory. We have 
agreed, with God as witness that Sri Maharajah Sahib and the Lama 
Guru of Lhasa will live together as members of the same 
household. We have written the above on the second of Assura, 
Sambhat 1899 (September 17, 1842) 
Sealed by Wazir, Dewan, Balana, and Amir Shah 


The Tibetan government deputies also present the deputies 
of the Ladakhisand the Sikhs with a sworn agreement, as follows 


This agreement is made in the interests of the friendship 
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between Lhasa authorities and Sri Maharajah Sahib and Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. On the thirteenth day of the eighth month of the 
Water-Tiger year (September 17, 1842), the Lhasa representative 
Cabinet Minister Zurkhangm investigator Dapon Plezhi, Sri Raja 
Sahib Dewan Hari Chand, and Wazir Ratun Sahib, the representative 
of Sri Maharajah Sahib, sat together amicably with the Three Precious 
Jewels (Konchok)as witness. This document has been drawn up to 
ensure the lasting friendship of the Tibetans and the Ladakhis. We 
have agreed not to harm each other in any way, and to look after 
the interests of our territories. We agree to continue trading in tea 
and cloth on the sameterms as in the past, and we will not harm 
Ladakhi traders coming into Tibet. If any of our subjects stray into 
your country, they should not be protected. 


We will forget past differences between the Lhasa authority 
and Sri Maharajah. The agreement arrived at today will remain 
firmly established forever. The Three Precious Jewels, Mount 
Kailash, Lake Manasarowar, and Khochak Jowo have been called as 
witness to thistreaty. 

Sealed by Cabinet Minister Zurkhang and Dapon Pelzhi 


Conclusion 

Almost 60 years later in 1903/04 Colonel Francis 
Younghusband led a successful British expedition to Tibet with Sikh 
& Gorkha soldiers. Time changes everything. 
The rulers from these two communities just over a half a century ago 
weretrying to form an alliance against British through Tibet were 
now in again in Tibet but as soldiers of British army. This ended 
the administrative controlof China over Tibet but it also exposed 
the complete lack of modernisationof Tibetan army. Sadly Tibetan 
did not learn their lessons from history and they had still not 
embraced the modern military technology and regime whenChina 
invaded them in 1950. 
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The Ladakh & Tibetan campaign of Zorawar Singh and 
subsequent treatyhas very important ramifications. It formed the 
basis of the McMohan Line, the border agreed by British India and 
Tibet in 1914. China disputes its legalstatus and on that basis has 
occupied the area of Aksai Chin which accordingto the McMohan 
Line belongs to India. The Sikh-Tibetan war of 1841/42was fought 
without any involvement from China. Zorawar Singh is not seen as 
an aggressor by Tibetans but remembered in a more positive light 
as his campaign and the subsequent treaties between Tibetans and 
Khalsa Sarkar proves that Tibetans have at least a legitimate claim 
of sovereignty. 


NK Sinha who wrote on Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the pre- 
partitionedIndia saw him as a national hero who won back Indian 
territories of Multan, Peshawar and Kashmir from Afghans.*’ As most 
of these territories are withinPakistan (except for part of Kashmir), 
Ranjit Singh is not seen in that light inIndia or Pakistan. Among the 
Zorawar Singh's conquest, only Ladakh remainswith India. Gilgit- 
Baltistan is now part of Pakistan administered Kashmir. Itseems with 
time we tend to interpret history in varied ways during different eras. 
There are several books written by Indians of this region on 
Zorawar Singh surprisingly none of them looked into non-Dogra 
sources and failedto mention that he led Sikhs soldiers in his 
campaign to Ladakh and Tibet.Similarly they fail to mention that 
Zorawar Singh met Maharaja Ranjit Singhto seek his permission to 
invade Tibet in 1834 and again in 1836. One accountwhich despite 
not using non-Dogra sources stands out is Footprints in theSnow: 
On the Trial of Zorawar Singh by Brigadier GD Bakshi, who later 
retired as Major General. It is an unbiased account where the 
author gives credit to Sikhs for revival of the martial spirit in the 
region and specifically acknowledges Maharaja Ranjit Singh as a 
ruler with a vision who modernisedhis army. He says, “The Dogras 
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under Gulab Singh and Zorawar Singh werepart of this Sikh military 
renaissance”*8 


Finally it is time to rewrite the campaigns of General Zorawar 
Singh by incorporating Tibetan and other non-Dogra sources. It is 
fascinating that a Rajput General led a predominately Sikh force in 
his legendary campaigns. Sadly we have divided our history and 
icons but historical facts should not bedenied. It is disappointing 
that so many books have been written on Zorawar Singh and they 
have partially used Alexander Cunningham’s account but failed to 
respond to the British allegation of his ‘cruelty’ and ‘arrogance’ 
which seem farfetched anyway. Let’s celebrate and do not deny the 
common heritage which we share. 
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